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THE FRIARS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

THE arguments for and against the Spanish friars, who still 
constitute the chief problem of the Philippines, are in 
general based too much on opinion and too little on knowledge. 
Attacks on the friars are usually characterized by glittering but 
unfounded generalities; while on the other hand, the defenses of 
the friars put forth in this country, by ecclesiastics and by lay- 
men, both Catholic and Protestant, have in many cases been 
either reckless partisan diatribe or verbatim translations of ex 
parte statements coming from the friars in the islands (the sources 
almost never being given). In the present article it is proposed 
to state in briefest outline, with mention of the authorities, the 
main historical data as to the regime of the friars in the Philip- 
pines. 

Magellan's voyage of discovery, 15 19-21, and the subsequent 
voyages of Loaisa and Villalobos were undertaken for commer- 
cial, not missionary, purposes, being inspired by the hope of lo- 
cating "spice islands" for Spain. Five friars (Augustinian) set 
out with Legaspi on the expedition from Mexico which finally 
resulted in permanent occupation of the Philippines. By some 
recent Philippine historians Legaspi is represented as the mere 
plaything and tool of Friar Andres de Urdaneta, the leader of 
these five. Urdaneta had donned the Augustinian habit only at 
fifty-three, after a career as soldier in Italy and as ship-captain 
and explorer under Loaisa. He had a large part in planning 
Legaspi's expedition, and he laid out the course of the ships for 
New Guinea. Though forced to change the course under the 
instructions given by the Mexican authorities, Urdaneta and the 
other friars, when the Phihppines were reached, still opposed a 
permanent settlement there. That such settlement was made, 
indicates well enough that Legaspi ' was no tool of the other. A 
month after they landed on Cebu (April 27, 1565), Urdaneta and 
another friar set sail for Spain, via Mexico, to report to the king, 

' He had held prominent oflSce in Mexico, and he paid half the cost of the 
expedition with his property. 
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and never returned. Before Legaspi's death in 1572, he had 
founded on Cebu the first Spanish town, begun settlement of the 
central islands, taken Manila and established there the capital, 
and had seen half of Luzon brought under Spanish suzerainty. 

Before we can justly estimate the character of the work done by 
the friars among the Filipinos, we must have a fair idea of the 
state of the latter at the time of the Spanish conquest. Such a 
fair idea it is diflficult to get. The early conquerors and mission- 
aries were little interested in the questions of modem ethnology 
and social science, and were scarcely fitted to answer them. Re- 
membering how the early missionaries to Mexico labored to de- 
stroy, as works of the devil, the picture-writing, the temples and 
the other monuments of Aztec civilization, we should expect even 
less toleration from their brethren in the Philippines. The people 
here were of milder habits than the Aztecs; they had probably 
no substantial architectural monuments, and the evidences as to 
their state of culture were considerably fewer, and easier to de- 
stroy. Of late years, particularly in the heat of controversy from 
1863 to 1898, there has been a tendency on the part of friar and 
pro-friar writers to depreciate the Filipinos in every way. In the 
loose state of knowledge about the pre-Conquest natives, it has 
been easy to make exaggerated charges as to savagery and degra- 
dation being prevalent before the Spaniards came. On the other 
hand, various Filipino zealots of the past decade or so, emulating 
Jos6 Rizal in his effort to give his people their just place in his- 
tory, but lacking his intelligence and scholarship, have gone to 
ridiculous extremes in claiming for their race before the Conquest 
a civilization equal to that then prevailing in Europe, and charg- 
ing that the friars stifled it. 

Those who represent the natives as savages pure and simple 
before the Conquest do not quote freely from Friar Juan Plasencia, 
a Franciscan, whose treatise on the customs of the natives (first of 
its sort), in 1589, was adopted by the government for the use of 
its officials ; nor from the Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas (1609) 
of Doctor Antonio de Morga, a member of the first Audiencia 
(Supreme Court) of the Philippines. These works come nearest 
to giving a good contemporary view, yet are most unsatisfactory 
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and incomplete. They show, however, that the Filipinos of the 
central islands and Luzon's western coasts were somewhat past 
the clan stage and had a political organization imder local chiefs 
which virtually amounted to a mild feudalism, their so-called 
slavery fitting better under this head; that they had a system of 
laws or customs, administered by the councils of old men; that 
their religious ideas, undeveloped and imbued with superstitions 
as they were, included nevertheless the recognition of a Supreme 
Being (the contest between Mohammedanism and Christianity 
among these Malays in the sixteenth century, with their readiness 
to accept either, is significant and illustrative); that they had a 
system of writing based on a phonetic alphabet, doubtless derived 
from the same source as that from which ours came in the dawn 
of history, and that some in each community could read and 
write; that they had long since passed the nomadic state — un- 
doubtedly long before the Malay migrations to the Philippines. 

Discarding exaggerations and matters in doubt, we know that 
polygamy was then practiced by Filipinos of sufficient status to 
maintain more than one wife; that the morality of the women 
left much to be desired, imder the standard then obtaining, pub- 
licly at least, in European society; that gambling was by no means 
learned from the Spaniards, though new ways of gambling were; 
that the petty chiefs were frequently at strife with one another, 
these tribal wars not contributing to the progress or the happiness 
of the people; that agriculture and such arts as weaving, making 
pottery, etc., were in a primitive state, as indeed they still are. 
The natives had iron implements of warfare and various articles 
of other metals, but contact with the continent of Asia explains 
these. They were in regular intercourse with China and with 
Japan, Borneo and other islands some centuries before Spanish 
discovery. In his little-known work Chao-Yu-Kua, a Chinese 
geographer of the thirteenth century, describes the Philippine 
trade.* The Chinese then obtained from the Filipinos not only 
such raw materials as yellow wax, cotton, pearls, tortoise-shells, 
betel-nuts, cocoanuts and vegetables, but also jute fabrics (prob- 

* Chapter i. Dr. Ferdinand Blumentritt, the Austrian scholar, translated 
this chapter for Jos£ Rizal, comparing it with Dr. Hirth's English version. 
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ably those woven from abacd, Manila "hemp" as to-day), other 
woven goods (of cotton, Blumentritt suggests) and fine mats. 
The Filipinos took in exchange porcelain, gold, iron, needles, 
vases for perfumes and lance-heads, articles of lead, silk para- 
sols, black damask and other silks. Chao-Yu-Kua tells of their 
settlements, a thousand families each, their houses of cane being 
clustered on high places. This was nearly three hundred years 
before Magellan. 

As missionaries of the various orders (more Augustinians and 
also Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits, and RecoUetans) arrived in 
greater numbers after 1570, and the policy of occupying the 
Philippines became more fixed at Madrid, the work of convert- 
ing the natives to Christianity and to some European ways of 
living was taken up with fervor and pushed with great zeal and 
success, though not until after repeated attempts had been made 
by many of the friars to abandon the Philippines for the more 
attractive field of China. The record of peaceful conversions, 
by the thousands almost, cannot here be recapitulated. It reads 
like a romance. No less astonishing is the story of Captain Juan 
de Salcedo's wonderful marches in then unknown Northern Luzon 
and his almost peaceful acquisition, with the aid of a handful of 
soldiers, of thousands of square miles of territory for the Spanish 
Crown.* One is forced to ask himself how far the unwarlike, 
docile natures of the natives of the indolent tropics contributed to 
the extension alike of military conquest and of religious con- 
version. Friar Herrera, when dissuading Philip II from the 
proposed abandonment of the Philippines, is said by a recent 
Augustinian writer to have painted "with eloquent enthusiasm 
the simple nature of the natives and their excellent dispositions 
of soul for receiving the benefits of religion and civilization." * 

As already seen, we must reject the claim that the friars intro- 
duced village life; but under their guidance the communities 
centered more and more about the churches, at first rude wood 
structures, but very soon more or less imposing stone edifices, 
which were built under their supervision. European dress and 

' See Jos€ Montero y Vidal, Historia de Filipinas, Vol. i. 

^ Fr. Eladio Zamora, Las Corporaciones Religiosas en Filipinas, Madrid, 1901 . 
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ways of family life were to some degree urged on the natives, 
with adaptations to tropical conditions. Naturally, the padre was 
particularly desirous of bettering the ways of communication 
through tropical forests or overgrown country between the vil- 
lages forming his mission, and hence roads were opened. The 
friars set to work also to improve agricultural methods and 
products. 

Forced labor was made use of by the friars in building the 
churches and their dwellings (called " conventos"), as by the 
military-civil administrators in making highways, bridges, etc. 
It was employed extensively also in providing ships and fortifi- 
cations for defense against the Moros, who periodically scourged 
the coasts of the central inlands and even of Luzon. The friars 
were always most vigilant and active in the operations agairtst 
these pirates, and hence were closely identified with the system 
through which labor was secured. This s)rstem was introduced 
by the civil ofiicials and was a natural one, under early condi- 
tions — a sort of road-tax. It later acquired an unsavory repu- 
tation. The labor thus owed to the government was frequently 
hired out to individuals, and public works in many provinces 
were neglected, while official pockets were lined.' Moreover, it 
was one of the various institutions through which the burden of 
taxation in the Philippines was put upon the poor; Spaniards, 
mestizos, and those few pure-blood natives who became "priti- 
cipales" in their towns, were exempt from service. The first re- 
volts against Spanish authority, except little conflicts during the 
establishment of control in Cebu, Le3^e, and Manila between 
1565 and 1590, were caused by the rather harsh imposition of 
forced labor. Such risings were merely local as a rule, but Mon- 
tero y Vidal describes one which began in Samar in 1649 with 
the mxurder of a Jesuit, and spread over the central islands and to 
Luzon and Mindanao. There was a similar rising against a 
Jesuit in Bohol in 1750.* In the main, however, the missionaries 
were zealous to protect the natives from anything like enslavement 

^ See Appendix to Retana's edition of Zuitiga's Estadismo, under heading 
"Polistas." 

' Montero y Vidal, op. cit., Vol. i, p. 478. 
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or from being overburdened with tributes by the conquerors to 
whom Spain at first gave whole provinces to rule. 

The early missionaries were teachers before they could be 
preachers. Though their instruction was confined to the cate- 
chism and the httle learning incidental to this, no unprejudiced 
person can fail to render tribute to their labors in mastering the 
dialects and in patiently instilling knowledge which, though pre- 
sented in what we should to-day call a narrow manner, was never- 
theless bound to have an enlightening and uphfting influence upon 
that people. It is to the credit of the friars also that institutions 
of higher learning were early formed in the Philippines. But we 
must not be misled by some writers into imagining that this was 
a movement for the fuller education and culture of the natives. 
The College of St. Joseph, opened by the Jesuits in 1601, was 
at the outset for the sons of Spaniards only. The Dominicans' 
College of St. Thomas (styled a "royal university" in 1845) was 
established for the training of young Spaniards in theology. 
These two were bitter enemies, the Dominicans for a time keeping 
the Jesuits from the right to confer degrees. During part of the 
seventeenth century the natives were excluded from both institu- 
tions; but the Spanish government, having aided them with do- 
nations of land, required them to enlarge their accommodations 
and provide for natives. Governor Anda reported in 1768 that 
there were only eighty or ninety enrolled in both colleges. We 
occasionally hear of the "thousands of Filipinos" graduated by 
them. In the nineteenth century particularly, the mestizos (mostly 
the propertied class) have flocked to their doors; but compara- 
tively very, very few pure-blood Filipinos have ever had anything 
but a village-school training; they have not been able to afford it. 
Of the six secondary schools outside of Cebu and Manila, four 
were, according to Father Zamora himself, set up during the past 
century. 

The failure of the friars to secure the general use of the Spanish 
language in the islands has been much discussed in recent years. 
The first royal decree directing that all the natives should receive 
instruction in Spanish was issued in 1585, and the injunction 
was repeated three times in the seventeenth, and at least four 
times in the eighteenth, century. The end sought by these was 
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not realized. But on the other hand full recognition must be 
given to the faithful and successful work of the early friars in 
acquiring the native dialects, without which their great mission- 
ary achievements would have been impossible. At the same 
time, it should be stated that their work in the dialects was 
not always so scholarly as it claimed to be. The early fathers 
tried to arrange the agglutinative Malay dialects by the rules of 
the only grammar they knew, the Latin; and their unscientific 
work is laughable, as well as confusing, for a student to-day. 

By 1600 Manila had a hospital for Spaniards and a little hos- 
pital for natives, as well as a "house of mercy" and a Chinese 
hospital (later abandoned). The first printing-press was at work 
in Manila before the landing on Plymouth Rock. The status of 
women has long been higher among the Filipinos than ever yet 
anywhere else in the Orient; to the friars' introduction of Chris- 
tianity belongs the credit. The Filipinos seem by nature to be 
so temperate, that we must be skeptical toward the tales of their 
excessive drunkenness and licentiousness at the time of the Con- 
quest. If the friars could so entirely reform a people in this re- 
spect, why have they not checked the vice of gambling, for in- 
stance, so demoralizing as it is in the islands? Beyond question, 
however, they deserve credit for a considerable improvement in 
morals effected between 1565 and 1700. 

This "heroic age" of the missionaries, zealous in their work, 
fatherly protectors of the natives, and wise colonizers and even 
administrators for Spain, lasted, roughly speaking, until the end 
of the seventeenth century. By 1700 nearly all the lowland Fili- 
pinos were, nominally at least. Christians; all the principal islands 
but Mindanao were divided into parishes about as completely 
as to-day, though further subdivision was effected later as popu- 
lation increased; conversions to Christianity henceforth were lim- 
ited to those secured by the Jesuits among the Moros and by the 
desultory efforts of other orders among the wild mountain peoples 
of other islands, Missionary days were over; yet the friars re- 
sisted, and have for two hundred years since resisted, secular- 
ization of their parishes. So, too, they opposed, as they still 
oppose, any interference with the control they had early gained in 
local and central governments. At the same time there was ap- 
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parent a relaxation of the missionary fervor; no longer did the 
friar-writers (as a rule) express enthusiasm over work among the 
natives; a feeling of contempt for them was already traceable. 
So opened the eighteenth century. 

That century brought on the scene some few vigorous, inde- 
pendent governors-general, who refused to take friar advice on 
their policies or who were under explicit instructions from Spain 
to carry out measures which were disapproved by the orders; 
hence that century is replete with civil-ecclesiastical conflicts. In 
the long run, the orders triumphed; for they outlasted any gov- 
ernor-general in Manila, and most of the time they dominated 
at Madrid. 

A sudden increase in Spain of interest in the Philippines fol- 
lowed the resounding controversies over trade regulations, be- 
tween the Spanish cities engaged in manufacturing silk, etc., and 
Spaniards in Mexico and the Philippines. Early in the eighteenth 
century, plans for taking education more into the hands of the 
government and for secularizing the parishes were formed, reach- 
ing from time to time the stage of decrees. The organization of 
a seminary to train natives for the priesthood was decreed in 
1702, but the ecclesiastical authorities prevented the opening of 
the institution until 1772, when Governor- General Anda and 
Archbishop Santa Justa y Rufina were in accord on it. The 
king decreed in 17 14 a secular university, beginning with courses 
in theology and law; and in 17 19 Manuel de Bustamante, the 
Governor-General charged with carrying out this plan, was, as 
a result of various strifes with the orders, slain in the govern- 
mental palace in Manila by mutineers organized and led by the 
friars and Jesuits, the palace-guard fleeing before the crucifixes 
of the fathers.* 

We begin to find in this century also agrarian disturbances in 
the vicinity of the friar-estates, prototypes of the revolts of 1872 
and 1896. In 1743, the people around Balayan, Batangas, had, 
in protest against what they considered usurpation of their lands 
by the Jesuits (who then had estates there), led a revolt which 
spread over a large part of Batangas and cost the Spanish army 
(mostly natives from Pampanga) a number of Uves.* In the 

' See Montero y Vidal, Vol. i, p. 413. ' Ibid., Vol. i, p. 478. 
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same year and that following there were repeated and serious 
disturbances about those Tagalog towns in Cavite, Manila and 
Bulacan provinces, where the principal friar-estates then lay and 
still lie. Governor-General Gaspar de la Torre appointed a 
special commissioner to investigate complaints and to pacify the 
people. A royal Cedula of November 7, 1751, summarizes the 
work of this commissioner, Judge Pedro Calderon Enriquez. 
The document recites the people's complaints that the friars had 
"usurped their lands without leaving them the liberty to fish in 
the rivers, to cut wood, or even gather the wild fruits in the for- 
ests, or to pasture their carabaos on the hills about the pueblos," 
and had exacted unjust charges for the use of the soil, for water 
to irrigate, for wood, etc. The commissioner cites instances where 
friars' estates had been illegally enlarged through collusion of 
government ofiicials, and is most explicit in his charges of fraud, 
corruption, and usurpation against both officers and friars. In 
view of this report the king ordered a re-estabhshment- of the 
legal boundaries, and suspended and heavily fined the Secretary 
of the Audiencia, who participated with the surveyors in the 
fraud. This very land, within at least some of the extended 
boundaries as well as the original tracts, is the present subject 
of negotiation between Governor Taft and Monsignor Guidi. 

Simon de Anda, the vigorous soldier who, with his native troops 
from Pampanga, succeeded in confining the EngUsh in Manila 
in 1762-63, and thus probably saved the Archipelago for Spain 
at the making of the Treaty of Paris of 1763, is a picturesque 
figure in these friar controversies. The city was pusillanimously 
surrendered by Archbishop Rojo, the ecclesiastic who was at 
the time serving also as Governor- General (a common practice, 
thereafter forbidden). The Jesuits promptly raised the English 
flag on their monastery and went bodily over to the supposed 
new sovereignty.' Though the other orders furnished Anda with 
financial support and otherwise assisted him, there was yet much 
division of loyalty among them, since he was denounced as a 
usurper of authority by the Archbishop. The antipathy engen- 
dered by this and by other causes was cherished by Anda when 

' This was one reason assigned for their expulsion in 1768, though that fol- 
owed the general order for their expubion from all Spanish dominions. 
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later he became governor-general, and he aroused bitter opposi- 
tion from the Augustinians and Dominicans, especially by his 
support of the efforts of Archbishop Santa Justa y Rufina to visit 
and inspect the friars' parishes and to install secular priests. 
Even before that, Anda had in 1768 addressed a notable "Memo- 
rial" to King Charles III, which the friar histories omit. Its 
title is significant: 

Memorial . . . detailing thirty-seven abuses or disorders that have 
grown up in the Philippine Islands under the cloak of religion and at 
the expense of the Royal Treasury, which ought to be cut ofif at the 
root, so that the Governors sent to those parts, if good, shall be better, 
and if bad, be no worse, and that at least they may have no good ex- 
cuse to ofifer [for shortcomings]; that the King may be lord of those 
dominions (up to now, he has been so only in the paying of the costs) ; 
and finally, that the vassals of His Majesty, Spaniards as well as Indi- 
ans, be the vassals only of their King and escape from the abominable 
slavery under which they have labored for nearly two hundred years. 

Among the abuses cited are simony, excessive church fees, and 
retrogressive educational methods. It is alleged that the friars 
assume to be the supreme representative of authority and be- 
little the dignity of lay ofl&cials; intrigue for the removal of 
such ofificials, both small and great, who will not submit to dic- 
tation; seek to keep other Spaniards than the friars themselves 
out of the provincial towns; fail to teach the natives the Span- 
ish language; and in general encourage stagnation rather than 
progress. 

Archbishop Santa Justa y Rufina was one of the comparatively 
few prelates the Philippines have had who were not friars. Gen- 
uinely solicitous for the native's best welfare and earnestly de- 
sirous of curbing some of the abuses that had grown up, he lent 
himself energetically to co-operation with Anda in measures of 
reform, civil and ecclesiastical. The opening of a seminary for 
native priests has already been noted. Anda also urged on the 
home government the secularization of all educational institu- 
tions, beginning with the Dominican university and secondary 
school. The archbishop promulgated a schedule of fees to be 
charged for baptisms, weddings, funerals, etc. The storm raged 
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principally, however, about his efforts to enforce episcopal visi- 
tation and inspection of the parishes in his diocese. This was 
no new controversy; three archbishops, one himself a Dominican, 
had asserted the episcopal prerogative, and each in turn had 
eventually lost in the fight with the friars, who were powerful 
at Rome. The contention was that, when the friars, who were 
properly missionaries, assumed the functions of secular priests 
in organized sees, they became subject to the visitation and dis- 
cipline of the bishop. The friars always insisted that thty 
were responsible only to the superiors in their order, with whom 
the bishops must deal. The triumph of the friars appears, not 
in any decision of the principle involved, but in the removal of 
the prelates who opposed them on this point. 

The contest waged by Anda and Santa Justa on one side and 
the friars on the other was too violent and acrimonious not to 
be attended by extreme and reckless measures on both sides. 
In his haste to secularize the clergy and his zeal for the advance- 
ment of the natives, the archbishop caused Filipino priests, too 
often fitted neither by general educational nor by ecdesiastical 
training, to be hurriedly ordained and put in the places of many 
of the friar pastors. Quite naturally, most, though not all, failed 
to come up to the mark; and the archbishop later was compelled 
sadly and reluctantly to admit that he had made a mistake. He 
and Anda were both ahead of their times in liberal measures, and 
the archbishop had tried to force the times. Without discussing 
at large the merits or demerits of the native priesthood, it is cer- 
tain that this over-hasty attempt to install it resulted in a reaction 
which enabled the friars to strengthen themselves in control of 
the parishes for years to come.* The seminary for native clergy 

^ The controversy in the Islands is in large meastire a phase of the perennial 
antithesis of regular and secular clergy throughout the Catholic world. The 
claim of the seculars is that the regular clergy can exercise the functions of parish 
priests only temporarily, during time of necessity, as when the missionary work 
is still the most important in a country, — in China, for instance; and that, when a 
country has been regularly organized into bishoprics, the Council of Trent re- 
quires that then only secular clergy exercise the functions of the priesthood, ex 
cept temporarily and by special dispensation of the Pope. A petition to the Pope 
of November, looi, signed by many Filipinos, embodies an interesting exposition 
of this position. 
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fell into "innocuous desuetude." Similar establishments, placed 
under the Paulist Fathers in the past century, have marked 
improvement in this respect; but the native priests claim that the 
courses of instruction, under control of the friar-archbishops, 
have purposely been limited. The revolt of 1872 was, in its in- 
ception, a J)rotest of the native priests, and the execution of three 
of them caused it to spread. 

It is during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, and at 
intervals during the nineteenth, that we note more or less intel- 
ligent and sustained efforts on the part of laymen in the Islands 
to rouse the country from its industrial lethargy and general 
state of internal unprogressiveness. A case in point was the 
organization at Manila in 1781, of the "Economic Society of 
Friends of the Country," composed of govermnent officials, mer- 
chants, and owners of estates. This was in the administration 
of Governor-General Basco y Vargas, who was quite as ener- 
getic as Anda and less military in methods. The society had a 
spasmodic existence until 1890, and a catalogue of the things it 
tried to do is clear evidence as to the previous backward state 
of agriculture and industry in general. It sought to promote the 
cultivation of cotton (hardly so widely grown then as at the time 
of the Conquest, and to-day virtually confined to two provinces), 
of the cinnamon-tree (native in Mindanao, found there by Ma- 
gellan, but never developed), of pepper and of silkworms; and to 
improve dyestuffs and methods of dyeing; it published the first 
periodical of commerce; it became patron of the first course in 
agriculture in the friar schools of Manila in 182 1, and established 
a school of design; it introduced birds from China to destroy 
the ravaging locusts; it labored for removal of the export duties 
on rice, taught improvement of the breed of horses, and gave 
the impulse to the development which made ahacd (Manila hemp) 
the leading product of some provinces and islands.* 

Its activities, mostly spasmodic to be sure, are catalogued here 
as bearing on the claim frequently made that the friars in their 
parishes and the friar-estates did all, or even most, that was 



' All these things are accredited to the society by W. E. Retana, bibliographer, 
a pronounced friar-eulogist. 
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ever done to develop the Islands agriculturally. What they did 
at the start has been referred to. Long before 1800, however, 
a woeful state of stagnation had been reached, due in large part, 
it should be said, to the restrictive commercial measures of the 
home government and its policy of monopolies.' This system, 
which England has at times followed in the Orient, and Holland 
still follows to some extent, had its benefits, no doubt; but the 
time had passed for it in the Philippines before Spain gave it 
up. It was a millstone about the neck of such progressive move- 
ments as have just been noted. 

Nor can we give the friars credit for all agricultural improve- 
ment before 1781. Says Montero y Vidal: "Agriculture was in 
a relatively prosperous state at the time of the Conquest. They 
cultivated rice, sugar-cane, cocoanuts, potatoes, Chinese oranges, 
indigo, etc." Irrigation was not unknown, as witness the rice 
terraces and neat irrigation trenches of the still unchristianized 
Igorrotes of Benguet, Luzon. About all the coffee grown in the 
Islands to-day is grown in this Igorrote country. The great 
coffee-plantations of Batangas province, destroyed ten years ago 
by weevils, were due to the efforts of the Augustinian curate of 
Lipa about 1812. Cacao, however, was introduced from Mexico 
to the Philippines by Governor-General Diego Salcedo, 1663-68, 
and leading Tagalogs as well as friars and Spanish laymen helped 
spread its culture.* The natives used two indigenous species of 
indigo for coloring purposes before the Conquest; their defective 
methods of extraction and apphcation were never improved until 
the Economic Society took it up two centuries later; and then, 
though an Augustinian supervised the experiments made, a Spanish 
merchant financed them. We have no definite knowledge as to 
whether it was civiUans or friars who introduced maize, chiU 
peppers and tomatoes from Mexico. Sugar-cane became a prod- 
uct of importance under Spanish rule; the development of its 
culture and of the processes of extraction is due chiefly to Spanish 
and mestizo owners of estates, particularly in Pampanga and 



* The government monopoly of tobacco lasted until 1884. 

* So states Father Manuel Blanco, an Augustinian, the leading authority on 
Philippine flora. 
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Negros; but the finest plantations in the Islands, with steam- 
mills, are wretchedly wasteful and archaic compared with those 
of Hawaii. 

The "model farms" were a comparatively recent governmental 
innovation, due to liberal ministries at Madrid, and they were not 
connected with the friar estates, though the friars eventually se- 
cured control of two of them. Despite optimistic reports, they 
amounted practically to nothing. 

There was also an era of internal improvements, beginning 
under Governors- General Enrile and Penaranda, as late as the 
decade 1830-40. Such roads as the "King's Highway," Dagu- 
pan to Vigan on the west coast of Luzon, were built as a result 
of this movement. We must give due credit to the friars of the 
early years for path-breaking in the wilderness; but the best 
roads and bridges to-day are in such provinces as Pampanga, 
where the landowners are mostly Spaniards and mestizos; and the 
Philippines are, in the main, a country without roads. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century the friar contro- 
versy centered more and more about the question of education. 
Friar control of Philippine education remained virtually complete 
until 1863. We have noted the first approach to a trade school, 
in courses inaugurated through the efforts of the Economic So- 
ciety. A nautical school, ordered established by royal cedula in 
1 791, through the influence of a sort of chamber of commerce 
organized in Anda's time, was opposed by the friars and did not 
open for thirty years; some claim that the friars opposed it be- 
cause higher mathematics would be introduced. 

Meanwhile, various progressive and well-to-do Filipinos, dis- 
satisfied with the opportunities provided in the islands, had, even 
before the nineteenth century, begun sending their sons to Spain 
and to Paris. There they came into contact with modem ideas 
in religion, politics, economics, etc., and to some degree perceived 
the backwardness of their own society.' Naturally the -liberal 
and democratic ideas then spreading in Spain — part of a move- 
ment by no means yet completed there — had their reflection in 

' This movement of Filipinos Europeward was greatly stimulated by the 
opening of the Suez canal, with a resultant betterment of communication. 
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the Philippines. Perhaps quite as naturally, the orders saw in 
all this new thought only atheism and Protestantism. One need 
not impugn their sincerity to hold that the issue was joined be- 
tween mediaevalism and modernism. It is Rizal's great charge 
against the friars in his novels that they sought to stem this cur- 
rent Europeward and marked for persecution every Filipino who 
strove to get into touch with modem science and modern progress 
in general. 

In 1811 and again in 1822 representation in the Spanish Cort6s 
was granted to the Philippines, and extensive reforms of internal 
administration were projected; but these were but temporary con- 
cessions under short-lived liberal regimes in Spain. The cam- 
paign which was to culminate in the insurrection of 1896 really 
began with liberal measures of reform at Madrid in 1863. First 
came a partial secularization of the primary schools. The decree 
provided for the same course of study as in Spain, and is in 
itself a revelation of the defects in the old Philippine primary 
education. The new system was left, however, under the super- 
vision of the friars: the curate of each town was to be local in- 
spector, which in practice commonly resulted in reducing the local 
school-boards, then first created, to nonentities; the superior friar 
official of each province was to be on the provincial school board; 
and the Rector of St. Thomas' University became, except for 
brief intervals, a sort of superintendent of public instruction for 
the Islands. In most parts of the archipelago the provisions as 
to school boards remained virtually null and void during the 
seventies and eighties. The most important provision of the law 
of 1863 was that establishing at Manila, under the charge of 
the Jesuits, a normal school for training native teachers. The 
Jesuits, since their return to the Islands in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have devoted themselves solely to education and to strictly 
missionary work among the Moros and others, and they have 
been responsible for the introduction of modem methods and for 
much of the educational progress since 1863. They are on this 
account viewed with no little jealousy by the Dominicans. 

Prior to 1863, primary education began and ended with daily 
lessons on the catechism and other books of religious exercises, 
and there was usually very little else in the middle. A primer 
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was ordinarily the only text-book, strictly speaking. The non- 
religious instruction in the schools was given by village natives, 
who could read, write, and cipher to a limited extent, but com- 
monly knew little or no Spanish. They were paid whatever 
slender pittance the friar-curate, who supervised or personally 
Conducted the work with the catechism, felt that he could allow, 
and often eked out a living in the fields. While this was the 
system as described by various contemporary witnesses, condi- 
tions were in fact much better in many parishes, particularly in 
good-sized towns. The schools were just as good or just as poor 
as the friar-curate made them, since everything was left to him. 

After 1863, and up to the American conquest, the catechism re- 
mained the chief feature of daily work in the primary-school, 
often relegating all else to an insignificant place — much depend- 
ing upon the preparation, at best a scanty one, of the teacher. 
The badly printed and cheap little 150-page text-book prescribed 
by the government for the schools (the same as is used in Spain) 
was reader, writer, speller, arithmetic, geography, history of Spain 
and the world (Spain overshadowing), Spanish grammar (often 
not taught because the teacher knew little of it), and handbook 
of religious and moral precepts (many pages). A glance at this 
book will reveal how pitifully inadequate was the ordinary Fili- 
pino child's schooling at the best; for often not even this text- 
book was in use, no copies being on hand, or the teacher being 
equipped only in the local dialect. Even those of the teachers 
who had been trained in the normal schools were scarcely as well 
equipped with knowledge as an American child at the sixth grade. 
These same teachers are now, in the new government normal 
schools, not only taught how to teach the common branches, but 
in many cases have first to be taught the common branches them- 
selves, particularly arithmetic. 

The municipal reform of 1893, the "Maura law," in confer- 
ring a considerable degree of local autonomy on PhiHppine towns, 
made the newly created municipal councils also schoolboards. It 
was a farther step in taking from the "padre" the power to "vis6" 
and supervise everything done, small and great, in a town. In 
promulgating the law. Governor- General Blanco (popular with 
the Filipinos for his liberal measures) took pains to explain that 
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the priest's school-inspecting powers, so far as religious teaching 
went, were to be the same as ever. As a matter of fact, this 
reform of Minister Maura, sent forth amid much accompani- 
ment of proclamas in Spain and the Islands, was virtually made a 
dead-letter under succeeding governors. Its non-enforcement, ex- 
cept in a few towns, was one of the complaints of the insurgents 
in 1896. 

The decree of 1863 provided that, after fifteen years, the two 
principal town-offices should be held only by those who spoke, 
read, and wrote Spanish, and that after thirty years, no one not 
possessing these qualifications should be exempted from forced 
labor, i.e., be one of the " principalia." In proclaiming the law 
of 1893, Governor-General Blanco instructed the municipal coun- 
cils to employ "the most practical means for the diffusion of the 
Spanish language." The common assertion that the friars did 
teach the natives Spanish is contradicted by these provisions and 
by the numerous royal decrees from 1585 on; those who frankly 
admit that they did not spread Spanish, and who hold that it is 
impracticable to make the natives accept either Spanish or Eng- 
lish, have a fair argument to present. 

Even after 1863 the friars were, in the long run, usually able 
practically to nullify decrees aimed at secularization of education. 
The Islands were remote, and the shifting of administrations at 
Madrid invariably brought them sooner or later a chance for a 
hearing at court. The agricultural schools which were estab- 
lished in 1866 under government charge, with their "model 
farms," soon fell under friar supervision; their failure has been 
referred to. A "polytechnic institute" was opened at Manila 
with a flourish of trumpets, as inaugurating a government system 
of modem trade schools; it was soon in the hands of the Augus- 
tinians and virtually came to naught, instead of leading in a re- 
vival of the crafts. 

The friars maintained complete control of secondary and higher 
instruction till the Islands were lost to Spain in 1898. A reaction 
from the liberal policy of 1863 to 1868 was stimulated by the 
appearance of a radical party in the Philippines, and by an 
insurrectionary movement at Cavite in 1872. The friar-party 
declared these to be the natural consequences of "reform," and 
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when the government changed, as it soon did, the projects of 
educational reorganization were speedily nullified. The seculari- 
zation of St. Joseph's College, which had come to be adminis- 
tered by the Dominicans since the Jesuits' expulsion in 1768, and 
of St. Thomas' University, ended in 1875 with the formal revoca- 
tion of decrees that had been held suspended at Manila, and with 
a strengthening of the Dominicans' control of St. Joseph's and 
its $i,oco,ooo or $1,500,000 estate.* The Dominicans promised 
to devote the income of this endowment to courses in medicine 
and pharmacy, never before taught in the Islands. In a report 
on the medical college made to the American authorities last 
year, a German physician of Manila stated that it had no library 
worth considering, that some text-books dated back to 1845, 
that no female cadaver had ever been dissected and the anatomy 
course was a farce, that most graduates never had attended even 
one case of confinement or seen a laparotomy, and that bacte- 
riology had been introduced only since American occupation and 
was still taught without microscopes. 

Prior to 1863, the curriculum of St. Thomas' University com- 
prised, as the courses leading to the ordinary bachelor's degree, 
three in Latin grammar, three in philosophy and six in theology, 
taught in the scholastic manner with the text-books of Spain's 
friar-convents; under the faculty of Canon Law, there were, be- 
sides the foregoing, three courses in the canons and one in eccle- 
siastical discipline; the faculty of Civil Law (with lay professors) 
included, besides the same Latin and philosophy, two years of 
Roman Law, two of Civil Law in its various branches, one of 
Spanish legislation for the Indies, and forensic practice. The re- 
forming committee appointed by the government in 1863 ampli- 
fied the scope of this "university" by adding to the curriculum 
the following subjects, some of which, however, were never taught : 
mathematics, lineal drawing, chemistry, universal history, Span- 
ish history, geography, Greek, Hebrew, French, English, and 
bookkeeping. Shortly thereafter an English chemist was hired 
to coach the new "professor of chemistry," a friar unacquainted 
with his branch. When the Jesuits began to introduce something 

' This is the property now in litigation in the Philippine Supreme Court be- 
tween the Philippine government and the metropolitan see of the Philippines. 
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like laboratories into their school at Manila, governmental and 
popular pressure forced modem science upon St. Thomas'. In 
1863 the Rector of St. Thomas' offered to establish "a brief 
medical course, suited to the limited intelligence of the natives." * 
A short time before a predecessor had said: "Medicine and the 
natural sciences are materialistic and impious studies." A Fili- 
pino student of the sixties, who proposed a thesis on economic 
reasoning, was gravely warned that political economy was a 
"science of the devil." And again, in 1901, when young Fili- 
pinos began coming to the technical schools of the United States, 
the Rector of St. Thomas' announced a "course of engineering 
taught by an English professor," — without laboratory and with- 
out mechanical equipment. 

Unquestionably there have been some able men connected with 
St. Thomas', men who have later served their coimtry, their order, 
or their church with distinction in Europe. The majority of the 
members of the Dominican, Augustinian, Franciscan, and Re- 
colletan orders in the Philippines seem, from their appearance, 
manners, and personal habits, to have been recruited from cer- 
tainly not the best classes of Spain; but there has always been 
a minority of very intelligent and cultivated men, from good 
families in Spain, who have generally assvmied the leadership in 
all the activities of the brotherhood. Some of these are charm- 
ing men personally, though wholly intolerant of modem political, 
economic, social, or scientific thought. Their very dictatorship 
among less cultivated brothers contributes to harden their intel- 
lectual narrowness and dogmatism. In the address opening St. 
Thomas' for a new year in June, 1901, a friar-professor, paying 
his respects to modern science in general, and to English and 
German anthropology and biology in particular, wiped Darwin, 
Haeckel, and other such men off the slate with quotations from 
the Bible and the saints of the Church. 

Concerning the capacity of the Filipinos, the view commonly 
entertained by friar and pro-friar writers is that suggested in the 
following assertion made by Mr. Stephen Bonsai in the North 
American Review for October, 1902 ; "Not a single pure-blooded 

' See Montero y Vidal for this and other references to this period, 1863-1875 
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Filipino of the thousands that have graduated [from the Manila 
colleges] has distinguished himself or left a considerable name in 
any walk of life." As has been shown, comparatively few pure- 
blood natives have had the advantages of these schools. But 
conceding that any number at all have had an opportunity to de- 
velop what was in them, the statement quoted seems to point to 
failure for the new American educational campaign in the Philip- 
pines. Is there another side? 

Jos6 Rizal, the Filipino who was executed at the instigation of 
the orders in 1896, dealt with this question in a chapter of his 
novel El Filibusterismo. Rizal was pure Tagalog, and got his 
start in intellectual life from a native priest of Calamba, Laguna 
province, Luzon. He had a taste of Manila teaching and then 
went to Spain. Unlike other Filipinos, he soon sought educa- 
tion outside of Latin sources in Europe, studying at Heidelberg, 
Leipsic, and elsewhere in the eighties. Fresh from contact with 
the masters of scientific research by the "laboratory method" 
in Germany, he writes thus of the teaching of physics in St. 
Thomas' University: 

The walls were entirely bare; not a drawing, nor an engraving, nor 
even any kind of a representation of an instrument of physics. On 
occasion there would be lowered from heaven an instrumentlet to be 
shown from afar to the class, like the Holy of Holies to the prostrate 
faithful: "Look at me, but don't touch me." From time to time, 
when some complacent professor came, a day of the year was assigned 
for visiting the mysterious "cabinet" and admiring from afar the en- 
igmatic apparatus arranged inside the cases. Then no one could 
complain; that day there were seen much brass, much glass, many 
tubes, disks, wheels, bells, etc. And the show stopped there, and 
the Philippines were not turned upside down. For the rest, the 
students are convinced that these instruments were not bought for 
them; merry fools would the friars be! The "cabinet" was made to 
be shown to foreigners and to high officials from Spain, that, on seeing 
it, they may nod in approbation, while their guide smiles as if saying: 
" You have been thinking you were going to find a lot of backward 
monks, eh? Well, we are at the height of the century; we have a 
'cabinet'!" 

And the foreigners and high officials, obsequiously entertained, 
afterward wrote in their voyages or reports: "The Royal and Pontifi- 
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cal University of St. Thomas, of Manila, in charge of the illustrious 
Dominicans, possesses a magnificent cabinet of physics for the in- 
struction of youth . . . There annually take this course some two 
hundred and fifty students; but, be it through the apathy, indolence, 
scanty capacity of the natives, or through any other cause whatsoever, 
ethnological or unperceivable, up to date there has not developed a 
Lavoisier, a Secchi, or a TyndaJl, even in miniature, from the Philip- 
pine-Malay race ! ! ! " 

As might be expected, educational advantages for the weaker 
sex in the Philippines have been of the slightest. Several re- 
ligious sisterhoods were early on the scene after 1565, and their 
convent schools, with a limited curriculum of music and grammar- 
school studies, were always resorted to by the girls of the well- 
to-do. The only other schools besides those of the villages, to 
which their sex was ever admitted, were the government normal 
schools established in 1863. 

I have already referred to a change of sentiment in respect to 
he natives after the "heroic age" of missionary work reached 
its height. We have seen how Father Herrera, in his plea to 
Philip II, praised the docile nature of the Filipinos and their 
fitness for Christianity. A century and a half later, in 1731, the 
Augustinian, Tom£s Ortiz, charges the natives with such gross- 
ness and perverse immorality as would entirely belie his brethren's 
claims to having Christianized them. Murillo Velarde, a Jesuit 
historian, writing in 1749 (in different vein from his brother- 
Jesuit, Father Delgado), calls the Filipino "the lowest grade of 
rational animal," and catalogues twenty-one native traits, each 
a vice or fault. Such quotations might be multiplied in the nine- 
teenth century, especially after 1863. Typical are the remarks of 
Gabriel Casanova, a prominent Franciscan, in a letter to ex- 
minister Moret in 1897, when the latter was proposing Philip- 
pine reforms in the Cortes. Referring to some verses represent- 
ing the Filipino as a mere animal, which were recited by a friar 
in literary exercises at St. Thomas' University, Father Casanova 
says: 

They brilliantly set forth the savage instincts and bestial inchnations 
of these faithful imitators of apes. ... As neither Spain nor the 
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friars can change the ethnological character of the race, it will always 
be idle to desire to apply to them the same laws as to us. . . . The 
only liberty the Indians want is the liberty of savages. Leave them 
to their fighting-cocks and their indolence, and they will thank you 
more than if you load them down with old emd new rights. 

The Dominican organ of Manila not infrequently to-day refers 
to the people as "chongos" (Tagalog for "monkeys"). The 
present attitude of the orders in the Islands is reflected also in 
the comments of Father Zamora (whose recent book in defense 
of the friars has been referred to above) on American policy: 

In the rebellions of long ago, the authorities did not offer rewards 
or lucrative posts to the leaders in order to pacify the country; they 
killed them in fight or on the gallows. To quiet the masses, and keep 
them submissive, they employed the friars. . . . Will the North 
Americans ever be convinced they are on the wrong tack? Those 
same conspicuous personages of the revolution will, when least it is 
looked for, let their savage instincts show forth under the miUtary 
uniform, and at best the breech-clout will appear from under the toga 
of magistrate of the supreme court. 

His contention is that, if we "do not propose to exterminate the 
native stock," we should send the friars back to their parishes, 
banish the revolutionary leaders, and put a restraining hand on 
the native priests. He insists that no other organization is so in- 
fluential in the country as the religious corporations; "the peace 
of the country is a question of life or death for them. All their 
resources and interests, consisting in rural and urban property, 
with the returns from which they maintain their colleges and, 
seminaries in Spain, are seriously involved because of the revo- 
lution." 

The Philippines have an area of 75,000,000 acres, in round 
numbers, including little islands that are mere rocks, mountainous 
country, dense jungles, etc. The most liberal estimate would not 
class two-thirds of this land as cultivable, in the most remote 
future, and the land actually under cultivation is about 6,000,000 
acres.' The landed property of Augustinians, Dominicans, and 

' Cavada, Statistics of the Philippines, 1876, gives 2,280,421 hectares (5,700,000 
acres) under cultivation, and approximately 52,000,000 acres as tropical forest. 
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Recolletans * amounts to about 410,000 acres. Thus the friars 
hold over one-fifteenth of the land thus far redeemed for agri- 
culture, and about one one-hundredth of all that, under the most 
optimistic view, wiU ever be cultivated. Most of their land lies 
in Cavite, Batangas, Laguna, Rizal, and Bulacan, the thickly 
settled provinces around Manila, where the Malays had pro- 
gressed furthest in government, agriculture, and trade when Le- 
gaspi came. 

The value of these landed estates has been estimated variously 
at from $4,000,000 to $7,000,000; this is the property now under 
negotiation at Manila. The friars' city property is estimated as 
worth from $6,000,000 up. It includes the large monasteries 
and their churches and the college buildings in the walled part 
of Manila; colleges and monasteries in Cebu, Hoilo, Nueva Ca- 
ceres, Dagupan, Vigan, and Tuguegarao; the Dominicans' print- 
ing establishment (including the daily paper Lihertas, which has 
been so abusive of American government, and the editor of which 
was last year convicted of criminally libeUng General J. Franklin 
Bell); and the claim of the church hierarchy and of the orders 
to various public charitable or quasi-charitable institutions, such 
as the Obras Pias^ Monte de Piedad and Hospital de San Juan 
de Dios, with their endowments and possessions. The Domini- 
cans, most extensive holders of urban property, own all one side 
of a city block in the most crowded business section of Manila, 
and have two of the three banks as tenants, while they also own 
a majority of stock in the Spanish-Filipino Bank, which has 
steered a rather erratic and uncertain course. The last big hemp 
corner attempted during the insurrection was financed by friar 
money. 

In addition to tithes of various sorts and fees for weddings, 
burials, eic.,^ the friars received, as parish priests, annual salaries 
from the Spanish government, ranging from $400 to $1,500. 

' The Franciscans cannot, by their rules, hold landed estates. 

' In 1880 the Obras Pias had at interest $2,500,000 Mexican silver, of which 
the Franciscan order owned $500,840, the Dominican $205,092, the RecoUetan 
$151,055, and the Miter $88,155. 

' For which, as noted above, a schedule was fixed in 1773, though it was not 
always regarded. 
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These were latterly a charge upon the Philippine treasury; once 

the money came from Spain or Mexico, and formed part of the 

westward cargoes of the old "naos" which made annual voyages 

between Acapulco and Manila until 1815. Then Manila was the 

"Pearl of the Orient," and fabulous tales are recorded of these 

voyages. The post of " General-on-board " (a poUtical job) at 

times netted $350,000 a voyage. Fortunes were made out of the 

allotments of space for the return cargoes of spices, pearls and 

silks. The monastic corporations had their proportion of this 

space to let, along with the governor-general and other oflBcials. 

The question of morality among the friars is not here touched. 

There has doubtless been much exaggeration on this score. 

Most important of all, however, the anti-friar sentiment in the 

Islands has quite generally been based on other grounds than 

this. Whether or not this attitude is to be regarded as shedding 

light on the moral status in the Islands to-day, may here be passed 

over. 

James A. LeRoy. 

DuKANGO, Mexico. 



